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MAOAULAY'S USE OF SOEIPTURE IN HIS ESSAYS. 

By Eev. E. DkWitt Mallaet, 

Lenox, Mass. 



" Macaulay," says Trevelyan, " was known at one period of his life to say 
that if by some miracle of vandalism all copies of Paradise Lost and Pilgrim's 
Progress were destroyed ofE the face of the earth, he would undertake to reproduce 
them both from recollection whenever a revival of learning came." One hardly 
rises from the first and most superficial reading of his Essays, without a more or 
less firm belief that he might have included the Bible in that statement ; and this 
belief is deepened almost into conviction as we read them with special reference 
to their scriptural style. 

The " Welsh Triads on Genius " decree that for the foundations of genius, 
these three things are necessary: "the gift of God, human exertion, and the 
events of life." All three found their way into the composition of Lord Macau- 
lay, and made him what he was. What boy of fourteen, other than one in 
whom literary ability was germinant, would write home, as did the boy Thomas 
Babington Macaulay to his mother: "All his (Bonaparte's) great projects and 
schemes which once made every throne in Europe to tremble are buried in the 
solitude of an Italian isle. How miraculously everything has been conducted ! 
We almost seem to hear the Almighty saying to the fallen tyrant: Tor this 
purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show in thee my power.' " i " Macau- 
lay's childhood was phenomenal; but his life was more so. We perceive in 
the child a familiarity with the Scripture which was the result of careful reading, 
and which later years developed into a passion. In parhament, in clubs, in corre- 
spondence, in the editor's chair, in the service of the East India Company, in 
drawing rooms, in the literary oflBces of the historian, in good-natured banter of 
his sisters, this atmosphere of the Bible is like an aureole about him. Two 
instances shall sufiice. In Margaret Macaulay 's journal for Sept., 1831 (Macaulay 
was then an M. P.), we read : " Walking in the streets with Tom and Hannah 
(afterwards Lady Trevelyan), and talking about the hard work the heads of his 
party had got now, I said : 'How idle they must think you, when they meet you 
here in the busy part of the day ! ' ' Yes, here I am,' said he, ' walking with 
two unidead girls. However, if one of the ministry says to me, ' Why walk you 
here all the day idle,' I shall say, ' Because no man hath hired me.' "2 At another 
time, Dec. 12, 1832 (after a domestic sorrow), he writes to Hannah, his sister, "I 
am sitting in the midst of two hundred friends, all mad with exultation and party 
spirit, and thinking me the happiest man in the world. And it is all I can do to 
hide my tears and to command my voice, when it is necessary for me to reply to 
their congratulations. Dearest, dearest sister, you alone are now left to me. 
Whom have I on earth but thee ? " 3 It would not be so remarkable that the Script- 
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ure should be so intertwined with the thought and speech of Macaulay, if he had 
lived in an age when knowledge did not run to and fro ; in an age when the Bible 
was the sole literary pabulum of the day. We do not wonder so much at the 
scriptural style of Owen and Whitgift and Baxter and Hooker. But Macaulay's 
knowledge in every direction except that of mathematics, for which he had a 
pronounced aversion, was well-nigh limitless. And yet, through and over all the 
exhaustiveness of his encyclopsedic mind, the scriptural trend of his thoughts is 
very evident. He is the best qualified to urge and to illustrate the trutli of his own 
canon of literary criticism, which he wrote to Lady Trevelyan: "A person who 
professes to be a critic in the delicacies of the English language ought to have 
the Bible at his finger's ends." 

Macaulay's " Essays " appeared at irregular intervals throughout his entire life. 
They were laboriously composed. They were written mostly for the quarterlies, 
and in later years, when he ceased to write for the Reviews, for the Ency. Brit- 
annica. They cover mainly a period of English history coetaneous with that in 
Macaulay's History of England, bringing out into heroic size characters who 
could not be dealt with at length in the running thread of historical narrative. 
The " Essays " are historical and biographical ; with now and then an essay on 
the theory of government, on church and state, on questions of the day, on 
general history, and with a large sprinkling of book reviews. They have been 
called a " library in themselves." It is, therefore, all the more interesting and 
significant to note that a scriptural style is sufficiently flexible for the treatment 
of a large variety of subjects. We have no doubt that the scriptural illustrations, 
metaphors, and similes which abound in these Essays were, to a slight extent, due to 
Macaulay's particular historical researches into English history, embracing a period 
when the language of the people was copiously leavened with biblical images and 
phrases ; but that Macaulay should have given a nineteenth century stamp to such 
a style is no less a credit to his head than to his heart. A fine rhetorical judgment 
is revealed in his use of the Bible, that arsenal of the rhetorician no less than of 
the Christian. If an " eclipse of faith " should ever blot out the Bible from the 
thought of men, -much of the charm of Macaulay's Essays would be gone. When, 
in 1826, his first contribution to the Edinburgh Beview appeared, "to have the 
entry of whose columns was to command the most direct channel for the spread 
of opinions, and the shortest road to influence and celebrity," the author became 
the lion of all literary circles, and his style, which set the world agog, the seventh 
wonder. That first entree into the pages of the most conspicuous periodical of 
the day, carried Macaulay at once to the dizzy heights of great and sudden 
success. The subject of that essay was " Milton," and Jeffry, the editor of the Be- 
view, in acknowledging the receipt of the manuscript, wrote to its author, " The 
more I think, the less I can conceive where you picked up that style." It is here 
in this essay that we see the inseparable blending of scriptural language with the 
thought of the writer ; not in a more marked way than in later essays, but in a 
suggestive way as a happy augury of what was to be a distiactive feature in the 
style of the great essayist. 

And now we may proceed to arrange, with reference to the order of the sacred 
books rather than to the chronology of the Essays themselves, some of the bib- 
lical illustrations which abound in these famous classics. Where the allusions 
require explanation it will be given, but in the main they will be permitted to 
speak for themselves. 
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i. allusions to events narrated in scripture. 

[On Miraheau.] "The whole political world (at the time of the French Rev- 
olution) was 'without form and void,' i — an incessant whirl of hostile atoms, 
which, every moment, formed some new combination. The only man who could 
fix the agitated elements of society in a stable form was following a wild vision of 
glory and empire through the Syrian deserts. The time was not yet come, when 

'Confusion heard his voice; and wild uproar stood ruled;' 

when out of the chaos into which the old society had been resolved, were to rise a 
new dynasty, a new peerage, a new church, and a new code." 

The following passage aptly illustrates for us, in these days, the difference 
between the attitude of the United States, and that of Russia, towards anarchy ; 
in the former of which countries where, by the operation of a laissez-faire prin- 
ciple, anarchy dies from inanition, and in the latter where, by a system of military 
espionage, it is fed and feared: 

\_A Conversation between Cowley and Milton.'] Milton speaks : "So it is in 
politics : where the people is most closely restrained, there it gives the greatest 
shocks to peace and order ; therefore would I say to all kings. Let your demagogues 
lead crowds, lest they lead armies ; let them bluster, lest they massacre ; a little 
turbulence is, as it were, the rainbow of the state ; it shows indeed that there is 
a passing shower, but it is a pledge that there shall be no more deluge." 2 

[On Temple.] In this essay the prevalent tergiversation in the times following 
the Restoration is thus described : " In a country in which many very honest 
people had, within the space of a few months, supported the government of the 
Protector, that of the Rump, and that of the King, a man was not likely to be 
ashamed of abandoning his party for a place, or of voting for a bill which he had 
opposed. The public men of the times which followed the Restoration were by 

no means deficient in courage or ability, but the curse of Reuben was upon 

them all: ' Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.' "3 

[On Byron.] " Never had any writer so vast a command of the whole elo- 
quence of scorn, misanthropy, and despair. That Marali was never dry ; no art 
could sweeten, no draughts could exhaust its perennial waters of bitterness." * 

[Beview of MilVs Essay on Government.] " So ends this celebrated essay. 
And such is this philosophy for which the experience of three thousand years is 

to be discarded We are sick, it seems, like the children of Israel, of the objects 

of our old and legitimate worship. We pine for a new idolatry. All that is costly 
and all that is ornamental in our intellectual treasures must be delivered up 
and cast into the furnace — and there comes out this Calf ! " 5 

[On Burleigh.] " Nations made war on each other with new arms, with arms 
which no fortifications, however strong by nature or by art, could resist, with 
arms before which rivers parted like the Jordan, and ramparts fell down like 
Jericho. "8 

[On Temple.] " On those who resisted, he (Cromwell) had made war, as the He- 
brews made war on the Canaanites. Drogheda was as Jericho ; and Wexford as Ai. 
To the remains of the old population the conqueror granted a peace, such as that 
which Israel granted to the Gibeonites. He made them hewers of wood and 
drawers of water."' 
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[On SadZer's Law of Population.] " A man who wislies to serve the cause of 
religion ought to hesitate long before he stakes the truth of religion on the event 
of a controversy respecting facts in the physical world. . . .Like the Israelites in 
their battle with the Philistines, he has presumptuously and without warrant, 
brought down the ark of God into the camp as a means of insuring victory ; and 
the consequence of this profanation is that, when the battle is lost, the ark is 
taken." 1 

[On Southey's Colloquies.] The church nothing to gain, but everything to lose 
by alliance with the state : " The ark was never taken till it was surrounded 
by the arms of earthly defenders. In captivity, its sanctity was suflScient to 
vindicate it from insults, and to lay the hostile fiend prostrate upon the threshold 
of his own temple, "i 

[Von Banke.] Alluding to the high moral cliaracter of the movement organ- 
ized and carried forward by the Encyclopaedists of France, Macaulay says in this 
essay : " If the Patriarch of the Holy Philosophical Church had contented himself 
with making jokes about Saul's asses,^ and David's wives, and with criticizing the 
poetry of Ezekiel in the same narrow spirit in which he criticized that of Shak- 

spearre, Eome would have had little to fear But while this new sect was 

laughing at the Scriptures, and shooting out the tongue » at the sacraments, it 
was ready to encounter principalities and powers* in the cause of justice, mercy, 
and toleration." 

[Mackintosh.] "You never saw his (Mackintosh) opinions in the making. 
They came forth like the pillars of that temple in which no sormd of axes or 
hammers was heard, finished, rounded and exactly suited to their places." ^ 

[Id.] " And was it not plain that by so doing (i. e., by joining the king and 
the Catholics against the Church of England) he would assist in setting up a 
spiritual despotism compared with which the despotism of the Establishment was 
as a little finger to the loins, as a rod of whips to a rod of scorpions." ^ 

[Lord Clive.] " They {the natives of India) had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny like this. They found the little finger of 
the company thicker than the loins of Surajah Dowlali."6 

[Milton.] "In every high place worship was paid to Charles and James, 
Belial and Moloch. "7 

[Burleigh.] " The religion of the English (in the Elizabethan age) was a mixed 
religion, like that of the Samaritan settlers described in the second book of 
Kings, who ' feared the Lord and served their graven images.' " 8 

[Milton.'] " The latter (^schyhis) often reminds us of the Hebrew writers. 
The book of Job, indeed, in conduct and diction, bears a considerable resemblance 
to some of his dramas." 

[Salter's Befutation refuted.] " If revelation speaks on the subject of the 
origin of evil, it speaks only to discourage dogmatism and temerity. In the most 
ancient, the most beautiful and the most profound of all works on this subject, 
the book of Job, both the sufferer who complains of the divine government and 
the injudicious advisers who attempt to defend it on wrong principles are silenced 
by the voice of supreme wisdom, and reminded that the question is beyond the 
reach of human intellect." 
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[Von Barike.] "It is a mistake to imagine tliat subtle speculations touching 
the Divine attributes, the origin of evil, the necessity of human actions, the 
foundation of moral obligation, imply any high degree of intellectual culture. 
The book of Job shows that long before letters and arts were known to Ionia, 
these vexing questions were debated with no common skill and eloquence, under 
the tents of the Idumean Emirs." 

[On the Athenian Orators.] "To require that a critic should conceive classes 
of composition wliich never existed, and then investigate their principles, would 
be as unreasonable as the demand of Nebuchadnezzar, who expected his magicians 
first to tell him his dream and then to interpret it."i 

[Lord Clive.] " Towns spring up in the East, with the rapidity of the proph- 
et's gourd."2 

[Leigh Hunt.] " The nation (in the times following the Restoration) resem- 
bled the demoniac in the Hew Testament-^ The Puritans boasted that the 
unclean spirit was cast out. The house was empty, swept and garnished ; and 
for a time the expelled tenant wandered through dry places, seeking rest and 
finding none. But the force of the exorcism was spent. The fiend returned to 
his abode and returned not alone. He took to him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself. They entered in and dwelt together, and the second 
possession was worse than the first." 

[Conversation between Cowley and Milton.] Milton speaks : " When the devil 
of tyranny hath gone into the body politic he departs not but with struggles and 
foaming and great convulsions."* 

[On Civil Disabilities of Jews.] " We have not so learned the doctrines of 
Him who commanded us to love our neighbors, and who when He was called upon 
to explain what he meant by ' a neighbor,' selected as an example a heretic and 
an alien. "5 

[Southey^s Colloquies.] " The whole history of Christianity shows that she is in 
far greater danger of being corrupted by alliance with power, than of being 
crushed by its opposition. Those who thrust temporal sovereignty upon her do 
but treat her as their prototypes treated her author. They bow the knee and spit 
upon her; they cry ' Hail,' and smite her on the cheek ; they put a sceptre in her 
hand, but it is a fragile reed ; they crown her, but it is with thorns ; they cover 
with purple the wounds which their own hands have inflicted upon her; and 
inscribe magnificent titles over the cross on which they have fixed her to perish 
with ignominy and pain."^ 

[Conversation between Cowley and Milton.] In this essay we get an estimate 
of the Puritan movement from the stand-point of an opponent. Cowley says : 
" Religion had been a pole-star to light and guide. It was now more like to that 
ominous star in the Book of the Apocalypse, which fell from heaven upon the 
fountains and rivers and changed them into wormwood ; for even so did it descend 
from its high and celestial dwelling-place to plague this earth, and to turn into 
bitterness all that was sweet, and into poison all that was nourishing. "7 
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